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«“ AKING a look at the record,” a process which has 
been much in evidence in recent weeks, has its values 
when issues of vital importance are at stake. The enormous 
increase in child employment during the war, with its 
corollary of greatly decreased school attendance, has cre- 
ated problems of such major importance for the future that 
the National Child Labor Committee decided that the 
record in child labor reform should be reviewed on com- 
pletion of the Committee’s fortieth year of activity in 1944. 
This record has now been published under the title, 
The Long Road, The Fortieth Anniversary Report of the 
National Child Labor Committee. It describes the progress 
along that road—often incredibly slow and discouraging 
in the early years of state by state action, gaining momen- 
tum as the public became more aware of the problem 
through the Committee’s many campaigns to secure Federal 
regulation, and advancing steadily toward the goal when, 
in 1940, high school enrollment figures reached an all time 
high and the number of employed 14 to 17 years olds an 
all time low. With the impact of the war, a sign suddenly 
appeared on the road, ‘Detour — Through Way Ends 
Here.” By 1944 the detour had turned the road back on 
itself, to the 1934 level of high school enrollment and to 
the pre-1920 level of child employment. 
This backward match, the Report points out, is the re- 
sult not so much of hasty action to lower or relax legal 


_ standards which has been checked more successfully than 


was anticipated, as of long standing weaknesses in state 
laws. During the depression years when children remained 
in school because there were no jobs for them, few states 
were foresighted enough to strengthen their child labor 
laws against the day when employment would revive. 
When the Fair Labor Standards Act with its excellent child 
labor provisions was passed in 1938, the public generally 
was under the impression that child labor had finally been 


eliminated. Efforts by the National Child Labor Commit- 
tee to make it clear that this was not the case since the 
Federal law, good as it was, applied only to the relatively 
small proportion of children in interstate industries, con- 
vinced only a few states that similar standards should be 
adopted for intrastate industries. Consequently when the 
war created an ever-growing demand for young workers, 
the 34 states whose laws permitted children to leave school 
for work at 14 could not stop them and those which had 
failed to include all gainful occupations in age and hour 
laws or limit combined hours of school and work, could not 
prevent children of this age or younger from working long 
hours after school in all the miscellaneous small establish- 
ments which were ready and eager to employ them. 

What will have to be done to start the move forward 
again toward the goal that seemed to be coming into sight 
in 1940? Homer Folks in his Foreword to The Long Road 
points out how far this goal had moved beyond that of the 
early days when the Committee’s program called for a 14 
year minimum for employment and school leaving and for 
regulation of hours up to 16 years. . 

“With expanding knowledge of the nature and needs 
of childhood and youth, and with increasing awareness of 
the crucial necessity of an educated citizenry, this 14 year 
minimum has been steadily pushed ahead. We now think 
in terms of universal high school, as well as of elementary, 
education. We urge that all children should be in school 
until 16 years, and beyond that in line with their abilities. 
We recognize also that 16 and 17 year old boys and girls 

(Continued on page 3) 
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JACOB C. KLINCK 


ACOB C. KLINCK, who died in October, was a help- 

ful and valued member of the Board of Trustees of the 
National Child Labor Committee. The Board expressed 
its appreciation of Mr. Klinck in the following Minute 
adopted at its last meeting: 

In the passing of Mr. Jacob C. Klinck, our Assistant Treas- 
urer, childhood and youth have lost a stalwart friend and cham- 
pion. Many organizations besides our own will miss his friendly 
counsel, his generous support and the dynamo of his boundless 
energy. 

A deep sympathy for the oppressed and underprivileged 
grew out of his own experience in coming up the hard way. 
Consequently anything that helped or encouraged youth, he was 
for, wholeheartedly, and conversely, any group that sought to 
exploit the weak drew the sure fire of his opposition. 

A man of deep religious ‘convictions, he practiced, even as he 
preached, the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man. 
So kindliness and tolerance were characteristic of his every day 
attitude. The number of young men and women whom he 
helped financially, educationally and by the warm friendliness 
of his inspiring example, form a mighty company. 

If the measure of a life is the quality of service rendered to 
all God's children, irrespective of race, color, creed or condition, 
then the career of Jacob C. Klinck was a glorious triumph. For 
the privilege of working with him, we are grateful. 


BOWLING ALLEY ASSOCIATION 
ADVISES LAW OBSERVANCE 


ITIZEN interest in enforcement of the child labor law 
in the bowling alleys of Utica, N. Y., as noted under 
“Sidelights on Enforcement,” in this issue of The Amer- 
ican Child, produced intensive and extensive repercussions. 
The bowling alley proprietors said that if the law was going 
to be enforced, they could not operate their alleys. They 
threatened to close the alleys in Utica and to urge all alleys 
in the State to do likewise in protest against the application 
to bowling alleys of New York’s 16 year age limit for 
night work. Local groups ‘interested in bowling as recrea- 
tion hurriedly went into action to see what substitutes could 
be found for the vanishing legal age pinboys and how other 
communities had handled the problem. The boys them- 
selves said there would be no shortage of older boys if the 
rate of pay was increased and the operators said the rate 
could not be increased unless the OPA raised the ceiling on 
prices for bowling. 
At the request of the Utica proprietors, the Eastern 
Bowling Alley Proprietors Association called a meeting in 
Utica of proprietors in the eastern seaboard area. Operators 





who came to the meeting with the idea that the only solu- 
tion to the pinsetting problem was to get the child labor 
law changed or the enforcement of it in bowling alleys 
called off, found that they were on the wrong track. Offi- 
cials of the Eastern Association warned that trying to get 
the child labor law changed would react unfavorably on 
the bowling industry. ““We must not lose the confidence and 
esteem of our patrons,” said Joseph Gubman, counsel for 
the organization, “‘and advocating any change in the pres- 
ent labor laws would be a step in this direction.” This point 
of view was reiterated by the eastern representative of the 
American Bowling Congress, Charles E. Vance, who said 
that bowling was not yet fully accepted by the public as a 
legitimate business and wholesome form of recreation and 
that conflicts with the child labor law would not help it to 
gain that acceptance. 

The outcome of the meeting was a plan for a state-wide 
organization of alley proprietors through which they could 
pool their problems and find ways of meeting them under 
existing legal standards. “It is not only bowling that is 
experiencing a labor shortage,” one speaker reminded the 
proprietors, “but every other industry as well. We will 
always have problems and we should not fight them but 
settle them.”” Higher prices for bowling to permit higher 
wages to pinsetters, use of employed older workers on a 
part-time basis, or systems like the one in Michigan under 
which school boys of legal age are successfully recruited by 
taking proper precautions to protect their health and wel- 
fare, were among the solutions suggested for consideration 
by the new organization. 

The Utica Council of Social Agencies, which has fol- 
lowed developments closely since it stimulated citizen in- 
terest in convictions for illegal employment, has offered its 
assistance to the Utica bowling alley operators in trying to 
get the OPA to raise the ceiling price so that higher wages 
can be paid to secure older boys. 


POST WAR RECOMMENDATIONS 


N excellent statement of the provisions which should 
A be made to safeguard young workers after the war 
is to be found in the resolutions on “Employment of Young 
Workers” adopted by the International Labor Conference 
at its meeting last spring in Philadelphia. Most of the pro- 
visions are as pertinent for the United States as for the 
countries which have suffered most from the war. Since 
the United States will emerge from the war with more 
resources and facilities than any other country for putting 
the recommended measures into effect, there will be little 
justification for failure in this country to adopt protective 
measures of this nature. The resolutions as given below 
omit those which are specifically related to conditions re- 
sulting from invasion or enemy action or to the restoration 
of apprenticeship programs which were more characteristic 
of Europe than of America: 

The policy of revising upward the school-leaving age and 
the age for admission to employment should be considered by 
all countries as a primary factor in planning employment policy 
for the transition peri 

Maintenance allowances.should be granted to parents by the 
competent authorities during the additional period of com- 
pulsory education referred to above. 

Student-aid programmes should be developed to enable young 
persons above the school-leaving age to continue their educa- 
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tion in secondary schools or high schools, and those beyond 
the secondary school level, subject to continued proof of merit, 
in technical or higher education schools or courses on a full- 
time basis. 

Vocational guidance services adapted to their needs should 
be available for all young persons, both prior to and at the 
time of leaving school, through the school or the employment 
service. 

Free preemployment medical examination should be pro- 
vided for all young persons. The results of this examination 
should be incorporated in a certificate to serve as a basis for 
periodical reexaminations during a period to be prescribed by 
national laws or regulations. . . . 

Employers should be encouraged to introduce programmes 
of systematic in-plant training to enable all the young workers 
employed in the undertaking to acquire training or to improve 
their skill and broaden their knowledge of the operations of 
the undertaking as a whole. Such programmes should be de- 
veloped in cooperation with workers’ organizations and should 
be adequately supervised. . . . 


SIDELIGHTS ON ENFORCEMENT 


|S Sali nsaplane officials frequently experience difficulty in 
getting court convictions of bowling alley operators who 
violate child labor laws. A successful experiment was tried 
recently by the Children’s Division of the Utica (N. Y.) Coun- 
cil of Social Agencies at the suggestion of the Labor Depart- 
ment after two juries had failed to reach a verdict on a bowling 
alley case. The Children’s Division laid the facts before com- 
munity leaders, groups and agencies, asking them to send rep- 
resentatives to the court when the case came up again. The re- 
sult was that fifty representatives of the schools and other com- 
munity agencies and groups, were present in the court room 
when the case came up for the third time, in contrast to a few 
bowling alley operators who usually constitute ‘“‘the public’ in 
such cases. This evidence of public opinion had immediate 
effect on the jury which promptly came in with a verdict of 
guilty. A similar verdict was secured in a second case with 
almost — promptness even though a smaller group was 
present. Citizen interest in law enforcement evidently can get 
results. 
* + * 

An enforcing official would hardly know where to turn for 
help when a court renders a decision like the following: 

“The court of criminal appeals said in effect Wednesday the 
sun, not Congress, fixes time in Texas. It reversed a case from 
Dallas in which an employer was fined $25 for working an 11 
year old boy past 10 p.m. The court said that 10 p.m. central 
war time, actually is 9:10 p.m. sun or solar time and the solar 
time is applicable in enforcing the child labor law involved.— 
AP dispatch from Austin, Texas.” 

* * + 


A vigorous policy of enforcement implemented by addi- 
tional inspectors has removed 9,000 boys and girls from illegal 
employment in New York State since last April. Cases involving 
children under 14 are subject to immediate criminal prosecu- 
tion without warnings or hearings. 

* * * 


The Massachusetts Department of Labor and Industries finds 
Pressure continuing to break down the State child labor laws, 
with demands that 14 year olds be allowed to drive trucks on 
State highways or work late at night in bowling alleys. Instead 
of relaxing laws, the Department believes they should be ex- 
tended to include-unregulated occupations like agriculture and 
street trades. * * © 


The Boston Post does not agree with the Massachusetts De- 
partment about the regulation of street trades and calls the 


young bootblack a ‘‘public benefactor” in a recent editorial. “A 
discerning magistrate,” says this editorial, “is the one in New 
York who the other day suspended sentence on a bootblack 
who had pleaded guilty to a charge of having obstructed the 
sidewalk by plying his trade. The judge observed that, in these 
days of labor shortages when so often it is difficult to get a 
shine in a shoe parlor, the bootblack should be considered a 
public benefactor rather than a nuisance. He might have added 
that these boys, in toiling long hours for small remuneration, 
are showing a spirit that is all too often lacking on other labor 
fronts in these war times. They are getting valuable training for 
future industry and it would be better to encourage rather than 
to block their activity.” 


(Continued from page 1) 


are not adults, and that the Government must regulate 
hours and conditions of their employment.” 

The adoption of these higher standards in the Fair Labor 
Standards Act gave strong support to this changed concept 
and the Supreme Court decision establishing the constitu- 
tionality of that Act finally confirmed the principle, as 
Mr. Folks says, “that child labor is a matter of national 
concern and requires Federal action.” Extension of the 
Federal Act to include industries not now covered, such as 
industrialized agriculture, and state action to make educa- 
tion compulsory to 16 by prohibiting all gainful employ- 
ment under 16 during school hours, will be important post- 
war needs in the field of legislation. Present concern about 
child employment, the Report suggests, might provide a 
favorable opportunity for immediate revision of state laws, 
to be effective after the war. This would serve the double 
purpose of raising the educational standard promptly on 
termination of the war and of preventing a new influx of 
young workers into the labor market to compete with adults 
for post-war employment. 

Eduard C. Lindeman, in his Foreword to The Long 
Road, outlines the future responsibilities and functions of 
the National Child Labor Committee which derive from 
its advocacy of full time.education to 16 without exceptions: 

“The person or agency dedicated to the task of securing 
restraining legislation incurs thereby, in proportion as suc- 
cess is achieved, a new responsibility. When a child is 
forbidden by law to work for hire a vacuum is created, 
namely the unused time at the child’s disposal. Those who 
have created this vacuum should now assume some respon- 
sibility for filling it with activities which are designed to 
promote the child’s normal growth and development. In 
other words, the advocates of child labor legislation must 
now become culture-builders, since the only sure way of 
removing a faulty cultural ingredient is by supplanting it 
with a better and truer one. . . . Advocates of child labor 
legislation should in the future find themselves more often 
in the company of educators and all professional and lay 
citizens who are striving to build a satisfying life for chil- 
dren. The passage of a restraining law, in other words, 
spells responsibility and opportunity for constructive 
effort.” 

The Long Road was written by Florence Taylor, the 
Committee’s Assistant Secretary for Research and Publicity. 
Pat wean Be the report is a list of the Committee’s major 
field studies and publications during the forty years of its 


activity. A copy will be sent to any member on request to 
the national office. 
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WESTCHESTER (N. Y.) MEETING 


“Working Children: Casualties of the Home Front’’ is 
the topic of an open meeting being arranged by the Child 
Labor Committee of the Westchester County Children’s 
Association. Employers, schools, courts and the State will 
be represented in a panel discussion by Benjamin H. 
Carroll, Frank H. Nye, Hon. George W. Smyth and Hon. 
Edward Corsi. 

The meeting will be held in the Little Theatre, County 
Center, White Plains, New York, at 2 p.m. on Tuesday, 
December 5, 1944. Members of the National Child Labor 
Committee in the region are cordially invited to attend. 


THE BIBLIOGRAPHY SHELF 


Discussion of the pros and cons of conscription for peace- 
time military training appears in current issues of several 
publications: 


THE CASE FOR PEACETIME CONSCRIPTION ; THE CASE AGAINST 
PEACETIME CONSCRIPTION. Journal of the National Edu- 
cation Association, November 1944. 

SHOULD WE Have CoMPULSORY MILITARY SERVICE FOR ALL 
YoutH? Thomas Diamond. School and Society, November 
11, 1944. 

CONSCRIPTION FOR PEACETIME MILITARY TRAINING — PRO 
AND CON. Information Service, Department of Research 
and Education, Federal Council of the’Churches of Christ 
in America, New York, November 11, 1944. 

* * * 

AGENCIES CONCERNED WITH THE QUALITY OF RURAL LIFE IN 
THE SouTH. A Directory, 1944. Southern Rural Life 
Council, Nashville, Tenn. 

A useful handbook of national, regional and state agencies 

describing their activities and services. 

UsABLE REFERENCES FOR TEACHERS OF SPANISH-SPEAKING 
AMERICANS. Sarah K. Hepburn. Consumers League of 
Michigan, Highland Park, Mich., August 1944. 

A helpful and practical list of materials for the use of 

teachers, community agencies, vacation school leaders afd 

others working with Spanish-speaking children. 


WHAT OF CHILD LaBor? Maxine Elliott. Public Welfare in 
Indiana, July, 1944. p. 3. 

Emphasizing the fact that the continued growth of war- 
time employment of children, throughout the country, is 
increasingly a challenge for community action, Miss Elliott 
gives a detailed account of conditions in Indiana. She 
queries, “Should we not ask ourselves and our communi- 
ties what this tremendous increase in child labor is costing 
the country in terms of our future citizens who will need 
to be prepared, through education, to take over the manage- 
ment of a chaotic world?”’ Her answer is offered in a well 
planned outline for community action by those ‘‘having a 
genuine concern about the education, development and 
well-being of the youth of our country.” 


Our CONCERN—EVERY CHILD. Emma O. Lundberg. Chil- 
dren’s Bureau Publication 303, 1944. U.S. Dept. of Labor, 
Washington, D. C. 15 cents. 

“Intended to serve as a guide for the study of state and 

community resources and action needed to safeguard child- 

hood and were opportunities for youth.” Wartime and 
post-war objectives are outlined. 


THE YOUNGER SET. Eleanor Lake. Survey Graphic, August, 
1944. p. 348. 
A description of some of the more than 500 successful 
youth centers in communities throughout the country where 
“our school youngsters are proving that, given a chance 
to help run the show, they can produce the kind of fun 
that pulls teenagers out of the beer joints and into a decent 
place of their own.” The accounts of the way these centers 
were established are helpful guides for other communities. 


A DILEMMA—AND AN OPPORTUNITY—FOR THE SCHOOLS. 
pad H. Masters. Federal Probation, July—September, 
1944, 

A valuable portrayal of the problems schools are facing 

under war conditions. Includes suggestions for ‘‘the maxi- 

mum use of the school plant . . . to bring the schools into 
close relationship with other community agencies’ for 
delinquency prevention and child guidance work. 
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WHY THE ROAD IS LONG 


mm This picture from The Long Road was taken by the National Child 
Labor Committee staff photographer, Lewis W. Hine, in 1912. Yet in 1944 
more than half of the states still have no laws regulating street trades, 
few states have more than a 12 year limit and a metropolitan daily on 
October 13, 1944 called these young street traders “public benefactors” 
who are “getting valuable training for future industry.” 
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Or Weaker eee for the educational activities which are 
evidently still needed to close street occupations to young children. 
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